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NON-POISONOUS 
To Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides 
—which must be bought, 
mixed, sprayed separate- 
ly— when Red Arrow 
Garden Spraywill destroy 
all the usual varieties of 
sucking and chewing 
garden insects. 


Excellent for Ants 
and Sod Web Worms 
Red Arrow isa highly concentrated pyrethrum 
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solution— containing a special soap. Simply | 
mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow | 


will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, | 


or fruits. Red Arrow’s economical, too, for a 
one ounce bottle (35¢) makes 8 gallons of fin- 
ished spray. Buy Red Arrow Garden Spray 
where you buy your garden supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 


co ee ae “T 
| McCORMICK & CO.. Inc.. | 
| Dept. H102, Baltimore, Md. | 
I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow 

apt Spray sufficient to make one gal- 
| on of spray. | 
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More than 1000 


species and varieties of 


Rock and Alpine 
Piants 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


POTTED ALPINES 


which may be safely planted at 
this season for immediate effect. 
Scientific advice given on select- 
ing rock plants which will thrive 
in the different climatic condi- 
tions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 














Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 
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: Garden Work for Early July 





ya the Blaze rose finishes blooming, leave all the old flower clusters 
on so that new flowering laterals may develop from them. The char- 





acteristics of all climbers should be studied before the plants are pruned. 

When using a strong weed killer along drives, walks and other areas, be 
careful to keep it away from sections where roots of trees and shrubs pene- 
trate the soil. The weed killer even may be washed with the rain and 
damage roots at a distance. 

No rules have ever been devised that will surely make a non-flowering | 
wisteria come into bloom, but cutting back at this time long growths to 
within three or four buds from their point of origin may encourage flower- 
ing spurs. 

Keep window boxes cultivated and watered regularly. Pulverized sheep 
manure watered into the soil now will do the plants good. 

Orders should be placed for pansy and English daisy seed to have gn hand 





for early August sowing. P 


Hardy chrysanthemums may well be pinched back at the tips to make 
them bushier and more productive of flowers. Keep the plants well watered. 
Pure grass clippings make a good mulch for strawberries, raspberries and 


| other fruits and plants, but clippings from weedy lawns will only introduce 
| more weeds into the garden. 


Keep side shoots on tomatoes trained to stakes pinched off to get a high 
yield of fruit. 


Columbines in many varieties can be grown from seed which should be | 
sown a quarter of an inch deep and firmly pressed into the soil. The seed | 


takes three to four weeks to germinate. 

There is still time to plant many vegetables such as kale, sweet corn, 
carrots, bush squash, beans, turnips, swiss chard, beets and endive. 

During dry weather the rock garden needs watering as much as any part 


of the garden. Let the sprinkler run on it occasionally. 


| 


Roses will need a great amount of water from now on, but it should be | 


applied early in the day. 

Weekly spraying of the rose plants is most important. 

Little use of the lawn mower should be made this month unless there 
happens to be an abundance of rain. 

Bearded irises may be divided or set out at any time now. 

Most vegetables will be stimulated by the use of fertilizer applied as a 


| side dressing and worked into the soil without touching the plants. 


| 
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CYANOGAS 


KILLS ARTS’ 


ENOUGH TO KILL 
A MILLION ANTS 


The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Save time and effort 

Order today 


Price $1.85 








Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 
B. C. HAMILTON 


320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 





HOODACRES 


ORIGINATING GARDENS 


Our DELPHINIUM varieties ac- 
claimed the World Around — 
WHITE and Colored kinds. 


Hoodacres SEEDS bring enchant- 
ment and thrills. Sown August— 
Bloom June. Ask for Latest 
Listing. 


Japanese Iris. Extensive list of 
finest grown, including Hoodacres 
originations. 






















CHAS. F. BARBER, Troutdale, Oregon 


PEE’S 
CROCUS 
\ /2 BULBS 10¢ 


Beautiful “harbingers of 
Spring.’’ Among the ear 
liest flowers to bloom. All 
colors in lovely mixture 
yellow, blue, purple, white, 
and striped. Wonderful in- 
troductory bargain to prove 
to you that Burpee’s Bulbs are 
the best. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Postpaid: 12 bulbs for only 10c; 
125 bulbs for only $1.00; 

250 bulbs for only $2.00. 
BURPEE’S BULB BOOK 
FREE, All best bulbs for F all 
planting. Tulips, Daffodils, Hya 
<=, Crocus, Lilies, Iris, ete. 
ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
662 herpes Bidg., Philadelphia 





Burpee's 
Bulb Book 
i344 4 





Phyllodoce Coerulea 


Introduced by 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H. 


Described in our free ‘‘Rock Garden 
Catalog’’ with 600 other Alpines 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Peony Show in Boston 


EONIES in great variety drew thousands of visitors to the 

joint exhibition of the American Peony Society and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society held in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, June 20 and 21. The most delightful exhibit, accord- 
ing to peony connoisseurs, was that of Dr. A. P. Saunders of 
Clinton, N. Y., whose group contained hybrids of his own 
breeding, both tree peonies and herbaceous kinds. His variety 
Birthday, named at the show in honor of his wife’s birthday, 
was a clear rosy pink hybrid with crinkled petals and a rich 
center of yellow stamens. Another was Buccaneer, a large single 
flower colored deep scarlet red with a center of gold stamens. 
Black Pirate, a very dark mahogany with a black center, was 
an outstanding tree peony. Represented in the group were 
hybrids of Pe@onia sinensis crossed with P. coriacea, hybrids of 
P. lutea with tree peonies, and others. The exhibit was awarded 
the James Boyd Memorial silver medal offered by The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society as the most distinguished entry 
in the show. 

Probably no larger collection of Japanese peonies has been 
shown in New England than that of Cherry Hill Nurseries, 
West Newbury, Mass. Some of the choice varieties in the group, 
which occupied the center of the large exhibition hall, were 
Aureolin, Edward the Seventh, Fuyajo, Isani Gudui, Sono 
Ganoco and Tokio. The blooms were arranged on the floor in 
a garden effect. Cherry Hill Nurseries also exhibited many 
seedlings and choice varieties in several other groups which gave 


the entire end of the hall a unified appearance. Select varieties 
were Cherry Hill, Marquis C. Lagergren and Helen. 

A bloom of Avalanche exhibited by Cherry Hill Nurseries 
was chosen as the best bloom in the show and was awarded 
the B. H. Farr medal. The variety Onondaga shown by Harry 
F, Little of Camillus, N. Y., was selected as the best new peony 
in the show and was awarded the American Home Achievement 
medal. 

A stunning group of orchids in tones of yellow was ex- 
hibited by Orchidvale, the estate of Mrs. Albert C. Burrage at 
Beverly Farms, Mass. For the most part spray orchids were 
used, including Dendrobium chrysotoxum and D. paxtoni. 
The group was awarded a silver medal. Edwin S. Webster of 
Chestnut Hill also staged a silver medal group of orchids in 
which Epidendrum prismatocarpum was exhibited. Mr. 
Webster gained first in a 50-foot group of orchids in which 
the choice miltonia Telka was shown. Butterworth’s of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., won a first with a group of orchids. They 
showed, particularly, Oncidium altissimum. A group exclu- 
sively of miltonias was also staged by Butterworth’s in which 
no decorative material was used. 

An exceptionally fine display of annuals was set up by 
Breck’s of Boston, Mass., and was given a gold medal. The 
group included the lavatera Sunset, larkspur Lilac Spire and 
godetia Cranson. The vases of blooms were arranged on the 
small stage against a black cloth background. 

A rare piece of work was done by Mrs. Oakes Ames and Dr. 
Edgar Anderson of the Arnold Arboretum. A screen of Japa- 





Thousands of peony blooms were arranged as a great garden at the annual exhibition of the American Peony Society, which was 
held in Boston this year in co-operation with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
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nese motif painted by Mrs. Ames served as a background for 
mammoth sprays of Azalea calendulacea, Cornus kousa 
chinensis, variegated Magnolia tripetala and other plants. 

The Brownells, Little Compton, R. I., exhibited for the 
first time a ground cover type of rose called, temporarily, 
““‘Peck’s Pink.’’ The plant has a trailing habit and deep coral- 
rose blooms, and won an award of merit. 

Bay State Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., exhibited an 
extensive collection of herbs for which they were awarded a 
silver medal. These nurseries also set up a large exhibit of 
perennials. 

Lilies predominated the group of perennials staged by 
William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass., which exhibit gained a 
silver medal. In the group were Lilium bulbiferum and L. 
monadelphum szouitzianum. 

Choice prostrate evergreens and shrubs were planted over a 
mossy ledge against a background of mountain laurel, trees and 
shrubs by Will C. Curtis, South Sudbury, Mass., to win first 
prize in the rock garden class. Weston Nurseries, Weston, Mass., 
was a close contestant with a rock garden of fine specimens. 

In the peony classes Harry F. Little, Camillus, N. Y., was a 
prominent prize winner. He won a first in the class for a hun- 
dred varieties. 





Important Changes in Boston 


It is announced by Harvard University that Professor Oakes 
Ames, who for many years has been chairman of the council 
of the university's botanical collections, will retire from that 
position the coming Autumn. During Professor Ames’ long 
term of office, he has had oversight, as chairman of the council, 
of the Arnold Arboretum, its branch in Cuba, the Botanical 
Garden in Cambridge, the Harvard Forest at Petersham in 
central Massachusetts, the Gray Herbarium, the Botanical 
Museum and the Farlow Library and Herbarium. In addition 
he has served as chairman of the Division of Biology and has 
given regular courses in botany at the university. 

Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, since 1930 director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, will go to Harvard University when Pro- 
fessor Ames retires, having the title of professor of botany and 
administrator of botanical collections. Presumably his duties 
will be similar to those which Professor Ames has carried on 
long and efficiently, but some reorganization is planned. 

Dr. Merrill went to the New York Botanical Garden from 
the University of California, where he acted as Dean of the 
College of Agriculture and director of the experiment station 
from 1924 to 1929. Dr. Merrill is an authority on the plant 
life of the Asiatic tropics and of southern China. From 1919 to 
1923 he was director of the Bureau of Science in the Philip- 
pines. During his stay in California Dr. Merrill added about 
110,000 specimens of Oriental plants to the University of 
California's collection. He has published more than 200 scien- 
tific articles on new plants and plant life including nine books. 
His writings have been published in such widely separated 
points as Manila, Singapore, Borneo, China, Australia, Lon- 
don, Berlin and all the chief centers of the United States. Dr. 
Merrill is a native of the State of Maine and a graduate of the 
University at Orono, Me. 

It is also announced that Dr. Edgar Anderson, who has 
been at the Arnold Arboretum as arborist since 1930, has re- 
signed from that position, his resignation to take effect Sep- 
tember 1. Dr. Anderson is going to St. Louis, where he will 
become professor of botany at Washington University and 
geneticist at the Missouri Botanic Garden, these two institu- 
tions being closely connected. Dr. Anderson ‘has been very 
active in bringing the arboretum before the public, has staged 
exhibits at the exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and has made many friends by his affability and help- 
fulness. sahailialibiegs 


Midwest Horticultural Society’s Iris Show 


The first flower show in Chicago devoted exclusively to the 
iris was held on June | and 2 under the auspices of the Mid- 
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west Horticultural Society and the American Iris Society, in 
the spacious section of the Garfield Park Conservatory known 
as Horticultural Hall. The total number of entries was 438, 
but the weather was so cold as to retard the opening of the 
buds for an entire week. During the two-day period 7,940 
visitors were recorded. 

Mrs. Frank C. Lambert, 5445 Iowa Street, Chicago, won 
the American Iris Society’s silver medal for the most points. 
A silver cup donated by Mr. Robert J. Dunham, president of 
the Chicago Park District, was won by Dr. A. C. Wilhelm, 
for the best iris bloom, the winning variety being ‘‘Persia.”’ 
The annual membership in the American Iris Society was 
won by Mrs. John Buckie, Congress Park, IIl., for the most 
comprehensive display staged by an amateur, and the most 
artistically arranged basket was by Mr. O. V. Morgan, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. A new red bronze seedling by Mr. E. G. Lapham, 
Elkhart, Ind., named ‘“‘Christabel,’’ was judged the best in 
the show. It was given a rating of 92. 


Westchester County’s Unusual Show 


The Westchester County Flower Show, the highlight of 
early Summer shows near New York City, was held in the 
spacious County Center Building on June 17 to 23 in White 
Plains, N. Y. Private and commercial gardens were arranged 
on the main floor to give a unified garden effect leading to the 
stage. Evergreens and flowering shrubs on the stage which 
served as a background for the outdoor restaurant and a special 
planting against the front of the stage by John Dunn of White 
Plains, N. Y., manager of the show, completed the picture. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James of Tarrytown, N. Y. 
(C. W. Waters, superintendent, J. Clarkson, gardener), won 
first in the private garden class with a richly planted garden 
effect containing superb beds of tuberous-rooted begonias and 
borders of high-quality delphiniums, snapdragons, Canter- 
bury bells and madonna lilies. 

The center of the hall was filled with a delightful old- 
fashioned garden in oval shape surrounded by a low stone 
wall and containing brick paths bordered with many kinds of 
plants like fuchsias, sweet williams and pansies. It was staged 
by Daybreak Nurseries, Westport, Conn. 

Great interest was shown in the orchid lzliocattleya King 
George, an origination of Orchidwood, Inc., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. This orchid was presented by Mrs. H. E. Manville to 
the British vice consul, Peter Scott Stephens. 

Orchidwood, Inc., won first with a group of orchids in 
variety which included the cattleya Enid. G. E. Baldwin 
Company, Mamaroneck, N. Y., won second for a group 
containing lzliocattleyas. John Dunn won the gold medal 
sweepstakes prize with a dignified garden having a mosaic 
fountain flanked with large box bushes and border plantings 
of mountain laurel having an underplanting of Hedera helix 
conglomerata. The rock garden of Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman, 
Purchase, N. Y. (Edward Halligan, superintendent), was 
tastefully done with a pool and mossy ledge. Large specimen 
cacti featured the cactus garden of Louis E. McFadden, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. (A. H. Brown, superintendent). Rare rock plants 
were used in a first prize garden of Conamere Alpine Nurseries, 
Greens Farms, Conn. Of special note were Rhododendron 
indicum var. balsamineflorum, Prunella webbiana and Lewisia 
fincht. 

Festuca glauca, a grass, created interest in the border plant- 
ing of Stumpp & Walter, New York, whose exhibit won first. 
Peter Henderson, New York, was second in this class. 

A publicity feature was a garden of personalities in which 
prominent persons were represented by plants, as for instance 
Amelia Earheart, speedwell; Admiral Byrd, iceplant, and 
Walter Winchell, scallions. , 

All garden club exhibits were set up in the little theater. 
Miniature landscapes in shadow boxes created much interest. 
Hundreds of entries filled the hall. Ttoward the end of the 
show children competed in 20 classes. 
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REVIEWING THE 1935 LILAC PARADE 


Varieties which gave a particularly good 
account of themselves in the Arnold Arboretum 


E lilacs of the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., have been famous for many years, the collection 
having been started soon after the founding of the arbore- 

tum in 1872. At first only lilac species were included; but with 
that notable development of hybrid varieties of the common 
lilac which began with Lemoine in France in 1876, and which 
has achieved amazing results in recent years, the new forms 
were promptly added, until now the collection includes 27 of 
the 30 known species and 200 or more of the hybrids. 

It is these latter, with their varied and gorgeous colors, 
their often astonishing size of flower clusters and their rich 
fragrance, which make up the bulk of the ‘‘parade’’ which 
every year attracts thousands of people to the arboretum dur- 
ing their continuance of bloom. It is doubtful if any other 
collection of lilacs in the world is as complete. It is an interest- 
ing item that 22 of the species were first introduced into culti- 
vation in America by the arboretum. 

The lilacs are not always at their best, however, as the 
seasons go by. Sometimes a late Spring, followed by a few 
days of mid-Summer heat, will cause the lilacs to suddenly 
burst into bloom and then quickly fade. A few years ago it 
was found necessary, in order to increase the quality and 
number of blooms, to drastically prune the great majority of 
the bushes to very small dimensions, resulting in the total 
absence of flowers for that year but a much larger profusion 
of bloom the following years. This year, according to the 
unanimous testimony of all who have been in close touch 
with the lilac collection, the display of bloom has been more 
extensive and finer than almost ever before. The prolonged 
cool weather during the entire month of May was peculiarly 
favorable. The flower clusters matured gradually and kept 
their shape for a longer time than usual. The colors of the 
flowers were deeper and richer in tint than usual, especially in 
the case of the darker varieties. 

Among the notes made on frequent visits to the arboretum, 
the following may be of interest: The season began about 
May 10 with the lilac species Syringa pubescens, most fra- 
grant of all the lilacs, and S. oblata. The variety giraldi of 
the latter species was especially lovely. A little later S. meyert, 
with its violet panicles, and its neighbors, S. microphylla and 
S. velutina, made an imposing display. 

One of the earliest of the French hybrids to bloom this 
year was, as usual, the popular Lamartine, belonging to the 
hyacinthiflora group. The arboretum bush is of considerable 
size and produces a wealth of clustered single flowers, reddish 
in bud and purplish lilac when fully open. Another early 
bloomer of the same group is the little-known Turgot,—a 
small bush, but with many trusses of exquisite pale pink 
single flowers. Paul Deschanel is another rare variety, con- 
spicuous for its superb panicles of double rose-mauve flowers. 
Laplace, likewise early in bloom, is so distinguished and 
beautiful with its dark purple flowers, says Mrs. Edward 
Harding, that “in my notebook I have marked it XXXX.”’ 
An old favorite of special interest is Lemoinei, produced by 
Victor Lemoine in 1878, one of his first double seedlings. 
The flower clusters, although not large, are very attractive. 

Closely following these there came into bloom splendid 
specimens of well-known Lemoine varieties, such as Congo 
and Réaumur, with their heavy clusters of purple flowers; 
Waldeck-Rousseau, also notable for its large fascicles of deli- 
cate rose-pink double flowers; Léon Gambetta and Mme. 
Antoine Buchner, both double varieties with light pink 
flowers; Etoile de Mai, also double, its flowers exhibiting a 
pleasing combination of carmine and white; Duc de Massa, 
with double flowers of bluish violet, and Président Grevy, 
considered by many as the most satisfactory of the blues. 


Also in the blue group, of later production, there should be 
mentioned Cavour, Emile Gentil, and President Lincoln,—the 
last-named being the finest production of the late John Dun- 
bar of Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., and said to be “the 
best blue in commerce.’’ The two bushes of Mme. F. Morel— 
a variety originated by Morel as long ago as 1892——were 
fairly breath-taking because of their enormous violet-rose 
flower clusters, some of which were a foot in length. Lemoine’s 
Marceau and Monge (single-flowered) and Paul Thirion and 
Diderot (double), all dark-colored forms of recent produc- 
tion, were likewise extraordinary for a similar reason. Maré- 
chal Foch displayed a vigorous habit of growth which—to 
quote Mrs. Harding again—‘‘might truthfully be called mili- 
tary,’ while its immense trusses of brilliant pink flowers were 
happily in keeping. 

Now, by far the greater number of the so-called French 
hybrid lilacs have been produced, not by crossing different 
species, but by cross-pollinating various forms of the common 
lilac, S. vulgaris. This interbreeding has resulted in a certain 
deterioration of vigor, and some of the new varieties are far 
from robust. In that connection it was interesting to note 
this year how stalwart many of the older varieties appeared— 
Aline Mocqueris, for example. Its upstanding growth, luxu- 
riance of bloom, and long-lasting reddish purple flowers gave 
abundant evidence of internal vigor. Another striking exam- 
ple was Andenken an Ludwig Spaeth (L. Spaeth, 1883), a 
bush of marked breadth and strength of habit, exceedingly 
floriferous, and its dark purple flowers holding a long period 
of bloom. A single cluster cut and placed in water kept in 





Aline Mocqueris proved one of the handsomest red varieties this year 
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perfect condition for five days,—an exceptional record for 
lilac flowers. Gloire de Lorraine (Victor Lemoine, 1876), 
always a joy to behold, was this year almost overburdened 
with its glorious flowers. 

But the lilac enthusiast is willing to tolerate some diminu- 
tion of vigor in a plant if only it will produce flowers of a 
new and compelling type. And certainly that desire was grati- 
fied in the case of many of the arboretum varieties this year. 
Masséna and Marengo are two of the latest Emile Lemoine 
hybrids, both very small bushes, but what enormous trusses 
of flowers they bear! Mrs. Edward Harding, named by Le- 
moine after the well-known horticulturist and lilac expert of 
this country, is one of the “‘difficult’’ dark-flowered varieties, 
but its rich and unique blooms this year were entrancing. Mrs. 
William E. Marshall, one of the productions of Mr. Theodore 
E. Havemeyer, late president of the New York Horticultural 
Society and a high authority in lilac culture, has recently been 
placed in commerce. The arboretum bush is small, but the 





Dr. Ernest H. Wilson is a new white lilac originated in this country 


large single florets are deep purplish crimson,—''the reddest 
yet produced.”’ 

Capitaine Baltet, one of M. Lemoine’s favorite single vari- 
eties, named for the son of an eminent French horticulturist 
who was killed in the world war, is noteworthy for its huge 
panicles of purple-lilac flowers and the unusual size of the 
individual florets. Leopold II is a Belgian variety, not strictly 
new but as yet little known in this country. The arboretum 


plant is very handsome and highly floriferous, with large. 


trusses of beautiful clear mauve single flowers. 

Perhaps it was imagination, but it seemed as if the same 
conditions which operated to intensify the deep tints in the 
dark-flowered varieties caused the white-flowered forms to 
exhibit a perfection of purity hitherto unseen. Certainly, all 
the white lilacs this year were lovely in a superlative degree. 
Some of the old-time single varieties, like Mme. Casimir 
Périer, Mme. Lemoine, and Marie Legraye, fairly outdid 
themselves, but they could not surpass the profusion of bloom 
and exquisite texture of Vestale, Mont Blanc, and Edith 
Cavell, or the late-blooming Taglioni, Ellen Willmott, and 
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Jeanne d’Arc. But the most interesting white lilac and the 
most beautiful (as one observer thinks) was a new form 
recently originated by Mr. Havemeyer on his estate at Glen 
Head, Long Island, and named by him in honor of the late 
Dr. Wilson, for many years so closely identified with the 
Arnold Arboretum,—‘‘Professor E. H. Wilson.’’ The plant 
was received from Mr. Havemeyer in the Fall of 1928 and is 
still quite small, but it gives promise of becoming a vigorous 
variety. It is a free bloomer and the fascicles are quite large. 
The individual flowers are purest white, nearly seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, fully double, hose-in-hose, perfectly 
symmetrical, pleasingly cupped, and delightfully fragrant. A 
more appropriate floral monument to Dr. Wilson could 
hardly be found anywhere. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE TRIMMING OF HEDGES 


O fixed rule can be laid down for the trimming and shap- 

ing of hedges, but it is well to confine the cutting of the 

common so-called California privet to Spring and mid- 

Summer. This privet is subject to winterkilling in sections 

where the weather gets very cold, and late cutting induces the 

growth of new wood which is more likely to suffer Winter 
injury. 

Such hedges can be trimmed very early in the Spring and 
once or twice more up to early September. The Ibota, Amur 
River and Ibolium privets are much hardier and can be 
trimmed at any time in late Summer if they have become 
overgrown. 

The flowering hedges like those made by using spirzas, 
deutzias and lilacs, should be cut back when the flowering 
season has passed. Rather severe cutting is necessary if such 
hedges are to be kept in good condition. Next year’s flowers 
are made from buds which will be started this season, and 
unless the trimming is done early these buds will be cut off. 

Sometimes the lilac is used for a low hedge, being trimmed 
like privet and not allowed to bloom. In that event it can be 
treated in a different way, and two cuttings a year will not be 
too many. Unless trimmed hard twice a year such a hedge is 
likely to lose its lower branches and become unsightly. As a 
matter of fact, the lilac is not as good a hedge when kept 
sheared as privet, for it is likely to become infested with scale, 
which will kill out many of the plants unless they are sprayed 
regularly. 

The Japanese barberry is, next to the California privet, the 
most popular hedge plant in the eastern states. Perhaps it may 
be called the lazy man’s hedge because it will grow and look 
well with almost no cutting at all. It is true that some garden 
makers like to keep it trimmed back, but it looks its best when 
allowed to go its own way except for the heading in of canes 
which are particularly precocious. 

With any hedge much depends upon the soil in which it is 
being grown and the amotint of fertilizer given. A hedge 
which grows rapidly must naturally be sheared more often 
than one which makes slow growth, and by the same token 
frequent cutting tends to increase the growth. When a hedge 
begins to become open at the bottom, hard cutting at more or 
less frequent intervals will start out new branches further down 
on the main stalk. 

Privet hedges require more trimming than any other kind 
if they are to be kept looking neat and symmetrical. When 
this work is done, it is important to draw a line across the top 
so that the height will be kept the same for the entire length. 

Another plan, however, and one which works well, is to 
have an upright stake with an L-shaped projection at the 
bottom on which the foot can be rested, and another at the 
top, indicating the height of the hedge. Such a device can be 
moved along as the work progresses and makes a guide for 
the operator. The upright may well be arranged with a series 
of slots at different heights into which the upper crosspiece 
can be slipped. Then it can be adapted to the hedge as the 
latter grows. 


—Herbert W. Gleason. 
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HAVE followed with much interest the notes by Georgiana 

R. Smith of Dedham, Mass., about the use of carnation 
foliage with carnation blooms in flower decorations. It is true, 
of course, that carnations grown in greenhouses do not pro- 
duce foliage abundantly and that commercial growers do not 
feel like cutting much of it to go with their flowers. The sug- 
gestion that they might grow carnation plants for the single 
purpose of supplying foliage might be adopted by commercial 
growers if they felt they could meet a real demand in this 
way. Perhaps they ought to be willing to do this, for a defi- 
nite attempt is being made to increase the use of carnations for 
decorative purposes indoors. Few flowers available for flower 
arrangements in Winter last as long or are as easy to handle. 
It would be interesting to hear from readers on this subject, 
together with mention of the fact that they are florists, garden 
club members or lecturers on the subject of flower arrange- 
ment, as the case might be. 


OR several years Mrs. W. Rockwood Gibbs of Richmond, 

Mass., and Los Gatos, Calif., has been getting out a little 
book of essays each year. For two years they were called 
“‘Garland of Essays,’’ the third book was entitled ‘‘Gardening 
in Many Climes,”’ and this year ‘Foreign and Other Gardens’ 
appears. This little book, compiled and edited by Mrs. Gibbs, 
covers a wide range of subjects and shows the results of much 
travel—travel by one whose eyes are always open for new 
flowers, new methods of gardening or new ways of arranging 
flowers. I am sure that genuine flower lovers who have an 
opportunity to enjoy this book will profit by its suggestions 
as well as saying ‘“Amen”’ to many of the conclusions reached 
by the author. 


HERE was much of interest at the combined June exhibi- 

tion of the American Peony Society and the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society held in Boston this year, but I saw noth- 
ing more original than the arrangement of flowering trees and 
shrubs set up by the Arnold Arboretum. The material used 
included Cornus kousa chinensis, 
the flowering dogwood from China 
introduced by the late Dr. Ernest 
H. Wilson, the fragrant Sweet Bay 
and other magnolias, the flame 
azalea (Azalea calendulacea), ro- 
binias and Wisteria frutescens nivea, 
which flowers later than the other 
kinds but is rather straggling in 
habit. 

Large branches of these shrubs 
and trees were placed in tall glass 
test tubes set in ornamental sup- 
ports fashioned from sheet lead and 
set against a background in the 
form of very large folding screens, 
painted to represent what might 
well be the tops of the Rocky 
Mountains as seen against an after- 
noon sky. 

The work of preparing the de- 
sign and making the holders was 
done under the direction of Mrs. 
Oakes Ames, wife of Professor 
Ames, director of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. The painting was done by 
Mrs. Ames herself and was no mean 
achievement, being sufficiently un- 
obtrusive not to detract from the 
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value of the horticultural exhibit but on the contrary giving 
it unusual finish and charm. The work of putting up the ex- 
hibit was carried out by Dr. Edgar Anderson of the Arnold 
Arboretum. 


M® T. V. CLAPP recently urged the saving of chance 
seedlings (Horticulture, March 15) and if one has a 
little space to spare, the idea is a good one, although one can 
expect a large proportion of worthless things, especially 
among phloxes; these are more often of a rose shade than 
any other. But even these are sometimes interesting. One I 
have kept for some years bears flowers of the star type, the 
only phlox of the decussata class I have seen with other than 
round flowers. Another that appeared years ago and which 
did not flower for three years and which resents being divided 
severely, is much earlier flowering than even Miss Lingard. It 
has thin wiry stems with extremely narrow leaves. It may be 
a hybrid or a reversion but I have never seen anything like it, 
as it differs from the arendsi hybrids, being much taller. 

I always save chance viola seedlings because they usually are 
vigorous. One large purple that appeared in the fruit border 
several years ago, undoubtedly out of Jersey Jewel, has more 
of the pansy character than its parent yet retains the sala- 
mander heat resistancy of Jersey Jewel. Moreover, seedlings 
of this chanceling have given me some real giants. 


HE new tulip Mme. Lefeber is not quite as new as Dr. J. 

Horace McFarland may imagine (Horticulture, May 15). 
It was exhibited in the tulip garden of the Bristol Nurseries 
at the National flower show in Rochester two years ago. Yet 
it is certainly a most remarkable variety and its origin is 
somewhat wrapped in mystery. I had not heard that it is a 
hybrid of Fosteriana, but rather a giant variety of that species. 
Where it was found I do not know but I believe stocks of it 
are in the hands of several Holland growers. It is offered under 
at least one other name, Red Emperor, but I have not seen it 
claimed as a hybrid. It costs about two dollars per bulb. 





One of the interesting features of the June flower show in Boston was an exhibit of shrubs against a 
background of huge screens daintily painted to represent mountain tops against the sky 
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Summer Hours in Boston 


Between June | and October I the Library of the Massa- 
_chusetts Horticultural Society will follow its usual custom of 
‘closing at one o'clock on Saturdays. When a flower show falls 
on a week-end the Library will be open on both Saturday and 


Sunday afternoons. 


CURIOUS RHODODENDRON RATINGS 


T intervals in his published writing, the late Ernest H. 
Wilson called attention to the low opinion in which 
British writers hold the varieties of hybrid rhododendron 
which are cultivated in America. He argued correctly that we 
have neglected our opportunities to improve the rhododen- 
dron for our climate. Nearly all the named sorts originated in 
England and were popularized there long ago, but in the 
interim Britain has developed new strains strikingly different, 
many of them finer, although unfortunately nearly all too 
tender to be grown here. We can not keep the magnificent 
Rhododendron loderi in the eastern states, nor even Pink 
Pearl, considered absolutely hardy in England. Nine out of 
ten of the improved forms die here the first or second Winter. 
Wilson accepted at face value the ratings given by the 
Rhododendron Association of London. Let us look at some 
of them from the 1935 Year Book, recently issued. R. album 
elegans is given one star out of a highest rating of four. C. S. 
Sargent, R. everestianum, H. W. Sargent, Lee’s Dark Purple, 
and Minnie receive no stars, but stand unmolested on the list. 


The following varieties are marked with a “‘Y,’’ meaning 
“old-fashioned and not up to present-day standard’: R. 
album grandiflorum, R. catawbiense grandiflorum, Charles 
Dickens, Ignatius Sargent, Mrs. Chas. S. Sargent, Old Port, 
R. purpureum elegans, R. purpureum grandiflorum, Sefton. 
Another classification ‘“Z’’ has been added—‘‘not worthy of 
cultivation.’’ R. atrosanguineum, R. caractacus, R. cataw- 
biense album, Charles Bagley, R. delicatissimum, Edward S. 
Rand, Kettledrum, Luciferum, Memoir, Lady Armstrong, 
and R. roseum elegans are in this category. 

That phrase ‘‘not worthy of cultivation’ sounds a little 
rancorous, suggesting a clew to the basis of these ratings. Any 
one familiar with the varieties named must wonder why R. 
album elegans is held so vastly superior to R. album grandi- 


florum and R. catawbiense album, why Lee’s Dark Purple . 


takes precedence over R. purpureum elegans, how Minnie 
comes among the sheep, while Lady Armstrong, R. roseum 


elegans, Charles Bagley, Kettledrum and Edward S. Rand are - 


condemned to the lowest stali of the goats. 

Perhaps here is an element which we colonials have not 
considered, and which escaped even E. H. Wilson, himself an 
Englishman. Reading the literature of the Rhododendron 
Association, you may notice the stud book tracing the parent- 
age of hybrids where known. Hybrids of unknown ancestry 
are referred to as mongrels. 
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R. album elegans happens to be a direct cross of R. cataw- 
biense, hence a thoroughbred, and it alone of the hardy hy- 
brids is starred. American nurserymen will tell you that the 
public gives it no star. R. everestianum originated about 1823, 
as a cross between R. catawbiense and R. ponticum. I do not 
know the history of Lee’s Dark Purple, but it appears very 
like a direct cross of R. ponticum. Minnie was originated by 
Standish, and if it hasn’t family, I do not know what gains it 
a rating, for it looks less attractive than any named hybrid I 
have seen. 

C. S. Sargent and H. W. Sargent are Waterer originations, 
rare in this country and difficult to propagate. Why they 
deserve to rate higher than Kettledrum and Charles Bagley 
may never be known. They seem no less mongrel, and all four, 
in my opinion, are well worth growing. Of all the rhododen- 
drons in class ‘‘Z,’’ I believe only R. delicatisstmum is a direct 
cross (R. catawbiense and R. maximum). R. catawbiense 
album is not a variety of R. catawbiense, but a hybrid de- 
scended from mixed and mongrel hybrids, as are probably 
all the others. 

Thus it is fairly evident that the British writers are con- 
cerned not only with the appearance of a rhododendron, but 
also with its antecedents, and that hybrids of no established 
family tend to be looked down upon. Perhaps such an atti- 
tude toward flowering plants deserves to be imitated and 
fostered here, but for myself I can not help feeling that the 
important things about a plant are how it looks and how it 
grows in the garden. 

At any rate, possessors of R. atrosangineum, R. caractacus, 
R. catawbiense album, Charles Bagley, Edward S. Rand, 
Kettiedrum, Memoir, Lady Armstrong and R. roseum elegans 
should not feel hurt merely because their very beautiful rho- 
dodendrons have been condemned to the limbo of ‘‘Z.’’ We in 
America will breed better varieties if we can, but until we 
have done so, these remain among the finest plants to be seen 
in our gardens. 

—G. G. Nearing. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


CAMOMILE LAWNS HERE AND ABROAD 


i’ Horticulture for June 15 Mrs. Helen Noyes Webster raises 
a question in her article ‘‘Herbs for Crevice Planting’ as to 
which variety of camomile was referred to in the old Herbal she 
quotes: ‘‘It was planted of the roots in alleys, in walks and on 
banks to sit on—.” 

Eleanour S. Rohde answers this query in My Garden for 
March, 1935, when she says in “‘Scented Paths’’: ‘‘Camomile 
lawns and paths were commonly made right up to the middle 
of the 19th century, for before then the difficulty of getting 
good grass seed was considerable. I feel sure that if we are in 
for a spell of dry Summers, camomile lawns and paths will 
once more become fashionable, for in the dryest Summer and 
in the poorest soil camomile remains emerald green. I wonder 
how many people who attend the royal garden parties at 
Buckingham Palace realize that big stretches of one of the 
famous lawns are planted with camomile. The camomile used 
for the purpose is Anthemis nobilis. Left to grow naturally, 
this is a distinctly untidy plant, but rolled and mown exactly 
like grass, it makes a very smooth turf. Incidentally, it is more 
than likely that Drake played his game of bowls on the eve of 
the Armada on a camomile lawn.”’ 

Corroboration on this side of the ocean comes from Phila- 
delphia, where in sections ravaged by the Japanese beetle all 
hope of having a grass lawn was given up, and as a substitute 
camomile seed, A. nobilis, was procured from England. Sown 
in the Spring it spread rapidly, lived through the Winter, and 
is not molested by the beetles. It grows well in the shade and 
is like a soft, thick mat. 

—Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr. 


Worcester, Mass. 


THE SCOPE OF THE ROCK GARDEN * 


Few garden makers are willing to 
restrict themselves to alpine plants 


\ X THAT is and what is not admissible to the rock garden 
in the way of plants is always a vexed question. We 
think of a rock garden primarily as a home for alpine 

and saxatile plants, and, in temperate climes, the bulk of its 

inhabitants should be drawn from these sources. But not all of 
the mountain plants are desirable. Some are nothing but lusty 
weeds, especially when they are grown under lowland condi- 
tions, and there are many plants that fit admirably into the 
rock garden picture that would be excluded if measured by the 

‘alpine and saxatile’’ yardstick. 

One enthusiast vehemently asserts that ‘‘nothing should be 
grown in the rock garden that can just as easily be grown 
under ordinary garden conditions.’’ But such a definition, if 
accepted, would eliminate many plants that are considered 
essential in the well-furnished rockery. One thing is sure: It is 
the acme of foolishness to go to the trouble of constructing a 
rock garden and then to furnish it, as is often done, with such 
flowers as geraniums, petunias and nasturtiums. 

Bearing in mind the fact that bedding plants do not belong 
in the rock garden and remembering that among the chief 
characteristics of alpine plants (which in general do belong) 
are their dwarfness of habit, quality of bloom and brilliancy 
of color, let us agree with the late Reginald Farrer that our 
conception of acceptable plants ‘‘includes everything that will 
look well in a rock garden.” 

Although many of the alpine plants are difficult of cultiva- 
tion in the lowlands, there is no lack of appropriate material 
that will thrive, if given a reasonable amount of care. Among 
the easily grown rock plants, one might mention many species 
of saxifraga, a genus that is predominantly alpine and saxa- 
tile. Saxifraga cotyledon, S. cochlearis, and S. macnabiana, 
belonging in the group the leaves of which show encrustations 
of lime, can readily be grown if they are planted in well- 
drained soil in which there is a liberal mixture of broken 
limestone. The mossy saxifrages are not difficult to raise, pro- 
vided they are given a well-drained, stony soil with plenty of 
humus. They also appreciate a little shade. The surface of the 
soil about the plants should be covered with small stones to 
prevent evaporation of moisture and to keep the ground cool. 

The hardy pinks never look out of place in a rock garden, 
provided the florists’ varieties are excluded. The most desir- 
able of all the hardy pinks are the Glacier pink, Dianthus 
neglectus, and the Alpine pink, D. alpinus. The pink family 
contains many other excellent rock plants that can be grown 
with very little trouble, among them Saponaria ocymoides, 
Gypsophila repens and several species of arenaria, silene and 
cerastium. 

Many persons who have rock gardens will want to grow 
the edelweiss, and, fortunately, it can readily be raised by 
providing a well-drained soil, plenty 
of limestone and an open situation. 
If one has patience, this interesting 
plant can easily be raised 
from seed, but flower heads 
must not be expected the 
first year. 

One of the criticisms lev- 
eled against rock gardens is 
that they lack interest except 
during Spring and early 
Summer. I am afraid that 
many of us are so taken up with the 





*From an address by Montague Free of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, president of the American Rock Garden 
rg at the Annual Meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 

» 1935. 








The edelweiss is an interesting rock garden 
plant, not hard to grow 


dazzling possibilities of Golden Tuft, Moss Pink, Alpine 
forget-me-not, aubrietias and the like, that we forget the rock 
garden can and should produce a succession of bloom from 
March to November. With this fact in mind we should not 
omit from our rockery scheme such plants as Golden Flax, the 
Autumn crocuses, the meadow saffrons, the Himalayan rock 
jasmine, late-flowering campanulas and others of a similar 
nature which will provide beauty and interest up until the 
time the snow flies. 

Rock gardens, as we know them, undoubtedly were origi- 
nated in order to provide proper cultural conditions and suit- 
able settings for the plants of the high mountains. These 
aristocrats of the mountain tops necd special treatment if they 
are to thrive under cultivation in the lowland regions of the 
temperate zone, and this treatment can best be provided in a 
rock garden. The thing to remember in the construction of an 
alpine and rock garden is that most of these plants require a 
soil that is gritty and well drained, for most of them resent 
stagnant water at the roots. 

When making a rock garden, therefore, one should provide 
perfect drainage and a sandy, porous soil bountifully supplied 
with humus to be used in filling in the spaces between the 
rocks. When a soil of this kind is used, it is easy, by the addi- 
tion of crushed limestone, bluestone screenings, peat, or 
humus (as the case may be) to so modify it that it will be 
suitable for the more ‘‘pernickety”’ plants. 

The time factor is not as important with rock garden mate- 
rial as it is with some of the other groups of plants, for it is the 
practice of many nurserymen to grow in pots many of the 
plants intended for the rock garden. When this is done, the 
plants may be set out any time that the ground is not frozen. 
Field grown plants may be planted in the Fall or in the 
Spring. The Fall is preferred for the hardy kinds which start 
early into growth, and the Spring is desirable for any plants 
that are liable to Winter injury when not thoroughly estab- 
lished. In any case, it is a great advantage to have the rock 
garden construction completed a month or two ahead of plant- 
ing time so that the soil and rocks may have a chance to settle 
before the plants are put into place. 

Clarence Lown, dean of rock gardeners of the United 
States, whose death in 1931 was a great loss to our horti- 
culture, had notable success in growing alpine plants, and in 
his garden at Poughkeepsie had the choicest collection in the 
country. He has said: 


If ordinary soil is used in the rock garden and no special pains are taken as 
to drainage, many of these plants will do beautifully in the early months and 
the gardener will be delighted with the ease with which they may be grown. 
But this is somewhat in the nature of a false triumph, and a different story 
is told when real Summer comes. The hot, dry weather is bad enough, though 
if regular watering is done at evening, the plants will be fairly comfortable. 
But it is when we have a spell of hard showers, with heat and humidity, that 
these same plants suffer. The ground remains soaked around the crown, the 
leaves do not dry off quickly enough and the result is the damping off of some 
choice plants. The porous soil advised will in great measure prevent this by 
giving quick drainage. A great many of the plants suitable for growing in 
rockeries will not require any special soil mix- 
ture, but all, or nearly all, will grow well in 
the same soil mixture. To assure better success, 
it is advised that the soil be made up approxi- 
mately as follows: 3 parts good 
loam from rotted sods; 1 part 
sharp sand; 2 parts humus (I use 
swamp muck that has been exposed 
to weather for two years and be- 
come fine. When freshly dug, it is 
lumpy and sour. Wood soil would 
probably be better, but that would 
be hard to get in sufficient quan- 
tity) ; 2 parts crushed stone, such 
as that used for surface finishing on 
roads, or fine gravel; 4 part crushed 
limestone or old mortar, since most rock plants 
like lime, or do not object to it. 

This soil when placed in the rock garden 
should be not less than 14 inches deep—the 
deeper the better. It makes a porous soil, giving 
drainage and enabling the plant to root deep. 
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Bulb Buying Time Is Here 





Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Plant This Year Without Fail 
The New 


“Tdeal” Darwin TULIPS 


Whatever else you don’t do, | New Daffodils 
make sure you have some of | Lovely things every one of 
these truly wonderful new Dar- | them. Some few are startling 
wins. They are superior inevery in their difference. 36 illus- 
way to the old Darwins. The | trated in catalog in natural 
Ideal Darwins are brighter, colors. 

have happier, more cheerful New Hyacinths 
colors. Longer stems. Bigger, ET 
longer-lasting blooms, that stay Almost they seem of another 
with you fully 10 days longer. world so spiritually lovely 
They are fully described in the are they. 

catalog. About 100 varieties are Reputation 


listed. In order to introduce 
them quickly, we offer this spe- 
cial assortment of unnamed 


Wayside Gardens are nation- 
ally recognized as importers 
of the finest bulbs; distribut- 





varieties for ing more top quality bulbs 
$3.75 for 50 bulbs than any other firm in this 
. country. We invite you to join 
et eee a great group of satisfied ex- 
Price includes delivery perienced garden-lovers. 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 





AMERICA'S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 














When MOISTURE is More 
Precious Every Day 


In July and August—when moisture 
is more precious every day — your 
lawn and garden will especially 
appreciate the benefits of Florida 
Humus. Florida Humus will hold 
moisture, improve the structure of 
the soil, and supply a reservoir of 
organic nitrogen which, gradually 





Analysis of Florida Humus: —_yeleased, will help feed your plants 

(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, No. 129117) ‘ ai 

Moisture 44.87 for years. In buying organic matter, 

is: . . 

Ac On Dry Basis: = «g.: Femember that Florida Humus is 

Organi Ne 91.32 ‘ 

Actdite aa 6.26 far less acid than the mosses and 

Total Nitrogen (N) 3.25 . ° 

Phosphorous (P205) .24 will not sour the soil, 

Potash (K20) er 

Calcium (CaO) él 1.68 . 

Wetee beldinn concscity 581.12 FREE BOOKLET — Write our Boston sales 

*Very slightly acid. 7 is neutral. office, or ask your distributor, listed at left, 
oma for helpful booklet, The Uses of Florida 

Distributors: Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. : 

ATLANTA Evans Implement Co. 


BALTIMORE: E. Miller Richardson & Co. 

BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons, Corp. KF O R £ ue A 
BRISTOL ( Va.) : Wood Howell Nurseries i 4 

CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 

CINCINNATI: J. Chas. McCullough Co, 

CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 

DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 

JACKSONVILLE: 


Jacksonville Landscape Co, ° 
NEW YORK: Scomge © Walter Ca. Mined and Manufactured by 


PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc, ° 

PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed % Bulb co. Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co, ° 

WILMINGTON: Franklin J. Murphey S@les Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 





THE CARE OF THE GARDEN HOSE 


MATEURS sometimes argue the question as to whether 
water should be left in the garden hose or drained out 
of it both in the Summer and in the Winter. Experts agree, 
however, that at all times it is harmful to the hose to leave 
water in it. The greatest damage is done in the hot Summer 
months, for if the hose is left in the sun filled with water, then 
it becomes very hot and the rubber tends to rot. The sun also 
hardens the rubber on the outside, which shortens the life of 
the hose. 

It is not always convenient to drain a hose after using it 
each time. Nevertheless, if the hose be wound on a reel, most 
of the water will come out. Reels mounted on wheels should at 
least be moved to the shade. 

Even as with an automobile tire, every effort should be 
made to preserve the fabric of a hose. When kinks occur, one 
should not yank them tight, for to do this breaks down the 
fabric within the hose. It does no harm to a good piece of hose 
to turn off the water at the nozzle end because the hose is made 
to stand much more pressure than the average, which is 75 
pounds. With a badly worn hose, however, the pressure might 
be so great as to burst it. Naturally, turning the water off at the 
nozzle should be for only a short time. 

Before storing hose for the Winter, drain it thoroughly. It 
may be wound on a garden reel for storage but in many cases 
the reel is too small. It is usually better to coil the hose in a 
circle three or four feet in diameter. Tie the coil in several 
places with stout cord and then hang it from pegs in a cool 
cellar. One should not select a hot place to store hose, or in fact 
one that is extremely cold. 

With average care the medium weight of cord moulded 
hose should last at least five or six years. Most gardeners prefer 
to obtain their hose in 50-foot lengths but additional lengths 
of 25 feet are often convenient to use. Couplings will give no 
trouble if the washers are renewed annually. A new device 
which makes attaching or disconnecting the hose the matter 
of a moment is proving very convenient, and some of the 
newer reels have special advantages. 


INJURY FROM CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


N several occasions recently I have been called upon to 
diagnose a very distressing condition of ornamental trees 
and shrubs along gravel driveways to private estates. Conifers, 
particularly white pines, are most seriously and conspicuously 
damaged. A whole range of symptoms are manifested on 
affected plants, but evidence of an illness is usually clearly 
manifest on the part of the tree toward the drive. The foliage 
on this part of the tree suddenly wilts and becomes almost 
completely brown, while that on the rest of the tree has the 
usual appearance. Broad-leaved trees and shrubs are in general 
more resistant to injury. But evidences of chloride poisoning 
are typical. The foliage is smaller than average, paler in color, 
branch growth is stunted and many dead twigs are present. 
The first question asked after viewing the result almost in- 
variably confirms the suspicion that calcium chloride was 
used on the road. 

Calcium chloride is a chemical salt that has a great affinity 
for water. Even in solution in rain water, the dissolved salt 
can still draw to itself more water and actually takes it away 
from plant roots. Because of this the roots that spread under 
the driveway can not supply water to the foliage, resulting 
in the wilting symptoms that appear directly above the drive. 

Severely injured trees may be beyond recovery. Trees 
| lightly or recently affected may be relieved of further injury 
| by removing as much as possible of the chloride and abun- 
_ dantly watering the driveway under the trees. 
| —Ivan H. Crowell. 





| Melrose, Mass. 
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PRUNING THE CLIMBING ROSES 


LIMBING roses may be pruned as soon as the flowers 
have dropped. Indeed, this is the best time to prune 
them, as they can be handled more readily than at the end 
of the season, when they are filled with new growth. All 
too often climbing roses are allowed to run rampantly over a 
trellis or the side of a building, getting no trimming until 
they reach such a tangled state that nothing can be done with 
them, or until the flowers grow small and few in number. 

A climbing rose that is properly cared for will have only 
a few canes, but these will be strong and fresh and will pro- 
duce great numbers of flowers each season. At the same time, 
the fact must be borne in mind that climbing roses are of two 
classes, those which make their new canes directly from the 
roots and those which produce laterals on which flowers are 
borne. 

Most of the small-flowered or clustered roses, like the well- 
known Dorothy Perkins, are in the former class. The proper 
way to handle them is to take them down from their supports 
as soon as the bloom has passed and cut out the old wood at 
the base. This old wood has done its duty and is practically 
worthless. The new canes, which are growing, will give next 
year’s flowers, and they should be trained back on their sup- 
ports and securely tied in place with soft twine or raffia. If 
they are on posts they can be fastened by strips cut from old 
tires or tubes, short strips being tacked to each side of the 
canes. The sooner this work is done after the blooming season 
the better. 

The large-flowered roses, which include most of the climb- 
ing hybrid teas and the pillar roses, are among those which 
send out laterals up and down the older canes. The flowers are 
produced on these laterals, and they should be cut back within 
an inch or two of the cane stem. The trimming Of old canes 
should consist only in cutting out those which are beginning 
to show signs of age or as many as must be removed to keep 
the plant within bounds. It may be necessary also, if the plant 
is growing vigorously, to remove some of the new shoots. 

With these facts kept in mind, there will be no difficulty 
about the pruning of climbing roses and their proper care will 
make it much easier to take them down when Winter comes 
if protection is needed. 


TRANSPLANTING SILENE HOOKERI 


le eer VAN EATON, in your issue of March 15, writes 
of Silene hookeri and I can more than indorse her esti- 
mate of its beauty. I would put it in front rank as a rock 
garden plant. Her difficulty in transplanting it from the wild 
is not from the cause to which she attributes it. 

I had the same trouble for years until by accident I found 
the correct treatment. It is true that the roots go straight down 
for as much as two feet. But these roots can be cut back to 


four or six inches and they will form fibrous roots readily at | 


that depth. The real trouble is in the fact that they resent 
handling after they make top growth. White buds form on 
underground short runners which form just at the crown of 
the root about one and one-half to two inches below ground 
level. 

After flowering the roots become fully dormant, and if dug 
then and stored buried deep in barely moist soil they can be 
kept so till late Fall or longer if you can keep your soil from 
getting really wet. I cut the roots to four to six inches when 
pitting them and they will form some fibrous roots in the pit. 
Then planted at any time after Fall growing weather comes 
they do admirably. All of our West American silenes have 
this same habit and respond to the same treatment. 

Silene californica, which is a larger plant than S. hookert, 
is a brilliant scarlet, and S. ingrami, about the same size as 
S. hookeri, is a rather deep pink and a very lovely plant. 


—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 














DON’S WINTER FLOWERING PANSY 


(PANSIES AT THEIR LOVELIEST) 


EW, WINTER FLOWERING TYPE, one of the most 
important horticultural introductions in recent years. Plants 
3 to 4 feet high. Remarkably floriferous, carrying large, beautiful 
blooms on sturdy, robust, 10 to 12 inch stems. {Seeds should be sown 
in the coldframe in July or August, and the seedlings benched in the 
greenhouse about November, training to perpendicular habit and 
supporting as for carnations. The result will be a wealth of bloom 
well into the following Spring. 


Packet of 100 Seeds, $2.00—Three Packets for $5.00 
A. L. DON & CO. Paterson, N. J. 








GARDEN DESIGN 


by Marjorie Sewell Cautley 


An interesting book which will help amateurs solve their problems of 
making gardens according to correct principles. Simple in presenta- 
tion, replete with sketches as an accompaniment to the text. Price $5.00. 


OLD ROSES 


by Mrs. Frederick Love Keays 


Mrs. Keays’ adventures in discovering and collecting roses of past days. 
Chapters on the Uses of Old Roses, Collecting, Recording and Identifi- 
cation. Written with an informal charm that gives it life. Price $3.00. 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 











and 
BETTER BLOOMS 


F YOU LOVE your garden but hate to hoe 

out weeds and break up sun-baked soil, be 
sure to use P. I. C. Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss as a summer mulch. 


LESS WEEDS 7 





The SAFE Insecticide 
Deadly to Garden Insects 
Harmless to Persons and Pets 


Comes in convenient sifter-t can. 
Just dust it on vapmetics aa teen. 


Liquid SLUG SHOT also available 


This amazing garden insulator keeps the soil 
cool, sweet and moist, prevents plants from 
wilting and dying. It saves most of summer's 
sprinkling bills, and the laborious back-break- 
ing work of weed-pulling and cultivating. 


wd those who prefer to spray. Both 
ill insects quickly and help prevent 
fungous diseases. — Emblem Protected, 
GRAPE and ROSE DUST 
enables you to raise beautiful Roses, free 
from Black Spot and Mildew. Being 
green, it does not discolor foliage. 
Sold by dealers in Garden Supplies. Hert we heenypce yeaah 
Write us for FREE “Trouble Chart” Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 


155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 











eA ery ||| Seabrook Nurseries 


BROOKVILLE Gladiolus Specialists 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
We Have a Fine Lot of WHovesaLte—Rerai 
HYBRID YEWS You are cordially invited to visit 
Upright and Spreading one of New England’s largest and 


most popular gladiolus fields. We 


Splendid ee and have 20 acres in bloom from July 
° 20th to September 20th and are 
SPECIMEN LILACS located on the U. S. Route 1, the 
In Over One Hundred Kinds main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H. miles from Newbury- 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS | | | ooo ur oc. 9 
ROCK PLANTS 
Write for SEABROOK 
T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR our new 

ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER Fall Liss NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Giant Coral 
Honeysuckle New 


Lonicera sempervirens magnifica 
Lovely, large, coral-colored flowers, against 
blue-gray-green leaves. Rapid, vigorous grower, 
in bloom nearly all Summer. Pot-grown 
plants, 75 cts. each, $6 for 10. 

More than half-a-hundred climbing Vines for 
porch or wall are truthfully described and 
moderately priced in our catalogue. If you do 
not have a copy, please write us. 

Single plants add 10% for Parcel Post. Where 
more than one plant is ordered, we recommend 
shipment by Express. Please add 10% to de- 
fray the cost of packing. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Box H, RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
cee haiatial 











GERMAN 


Peat iloss 


None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale l bale $2.50 bale 
Cow or Sheep Manure, Bone Meal 
10 bags $2.00 bag 1 bag $2.50 bag 
Grass Seeds 

E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

Mt. Airy P. O., Phila. GER. 0320 


SWEDISH 








Ask your Seedsman for 


IM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Go, 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 








Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 


cost. 
Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers 


Summit, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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A NEW AUTUMN FLOWERING IRIS 


NOTHER addition has been made to the small group of 
remarkable irises flowering in the Autumn. This new- 
comer has been named Black Magic and is, undoubtedly, the 
darkest of the Autumn-blooming varieties. It was produced by 
hybridization in the Robert Wayman gardens at Bayside, Long 
Island. The original plant was separated into ten divisions. 
The following September these ten plants produced 40 stalks, 
which bore more than 100 flowers. 

In the vicinity of New York, Black Magic produces its first 
flowers in May along with the early varieties and continues to 
bloom for about four weeks. It flowers again almost as freely 
in September, and the Autumn blooms also last for four weeks 
or even longer. The color is a rich deep blackish violet, with 
petals of plush-like texture and a blue beard. The height is 
about 30 inches. 








+) 
= 











The iris Black Magic blooms in the Autumn as 
well as in the Spring 


THE NEEDS OF THE JAPANESE IRIS 


APANESE irises are the last members of the iris family t6 
bloom, but they are not the least in importance. Indeed, 
there are few flowers of any kind which make a more gorgeous 
display than the Japanese irises, especially when they are 
planted in masses. There is a general belief, apparently, that 
these irises are not at home in the average garden, and it is true 
that they can be seen at their best on the banks of a pool or 
stream, where the tips of their roots can dabble in the water. 
Nevertheless, they will thrive in any backyard garden or sub- 
urban garden if they are given plenty of moisture. 

The time to transplant these irises is, of course, after the 
flowering season has passed— in late July and into August. 
The roots may be planted deeper than those of the bearded 
irises, which should go into the ground only two inches. 
Japanese irises may be planted three inches deep in ordinary 
soil and four inches if the soil is light. There is another point 
to be remembered, which is that, quite unlike the common 
irises, they do not like lime, which should never be used in the 
soil where they are growing. 
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NO traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 
clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00 postpaid. GUARANTEE: money back 
if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 
25 WILTON ROAD, WESTPORT, CONN. 















FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS OFFER 


Six fine varieties includ-|$ 00 
ing Eleanor Roosevelt 9 — 
(Gold Medal in 1933— 
sold for $5.00 in 1934), outstanding 
Fall Bloomer. These Irises bloom 
both in the spring and in the fall and 
are very hardy and free flowering. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is a rich, dark, 
fluorite purple self. Large, strong 
plants, prompt delivery. 

















siiae IRIS & PEONY FARM 


LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 





The presence oj 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination, Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-lb. b Quantity discount 
P.0.B. East gston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 


EUREKA WEEDER 
ZF 80/ 


Postpaid 








Easily the most practical and popular 
weeder ever sold. Long steel fingers to get 
the weeds and mulch the soil. With 4-ft. 
handle and bent head to work handily under 
plants ofall kinds. Short handle, 60c prepaid. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON, MASS. 





For HOUSEWORK and GARDEN HANDS 


HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GLOVE 
Now You Can Enjo 
GARDENING and HOUSEWORK 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Oircular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agente wanted 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 
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20 Grape Hyacinths 25c 
100 Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 


“Heavenly Blue” for your garden 
A wonderful flower for early Spring 





; Send, with your order, the names and addresses 
m of ten friends who have flower gardens, and 
we will send you five extra bulbs FREE 

Write for bulb list illustrated in color 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


PETERSON ROSES 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Specialists for 32 Years 
in Roses and Peonies 


45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 


















Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 

lovely bloom throughout the season, 

send $5 for a practical plan to 
LOUISE WILLIAMS 

15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 











IRIS—PEONIES 


If you want Iris or Peonies of exceptional 
quality, size and hardiness, send for our 
free, illustrated catalog. Our stock is grown 
in the famous Yakima Valley, which pro- 
duces the best stock obtainable anywhere. 
Our prices are very reasonable. Include 
names of a few interested friends and re- 
ceive a nice free Iris when you order. 


MILLER’S GARDENS, Grandview, Wash. 





AComplete Garden Shop 


Here you may satisfy all your 
garden needs. Consult us at any 
time regarding control of garden 
pests. Visit our Show Gardens. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 





STAND UP STRAIGHT 


These DAHLIA stakes are natural, unpainted Cali- 
fornia redwood . . . sturdy, strong, really good- 
looking. Finished smooth to 1% inches square, 
will not rot, almost indestructible. Use them for 
tomatoes, too. 


Size 5-foot Dozen $1.50 Hundred $10 
“  6-foot « $2.00 ” 12 


po BRECK S ie 


BEST of the new and old 
DAFFODILS 


My catalog lists and describes 
300 varieties. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
SILVER SPRING MARYLAND 











A Grand BULB BOOK 
FREE: It cost us many 
thousands of dollars to pre- 
pare this de luxe Year Book 
showing Tulips, Hyacinths 
and other Spring Flowers in 
their natural colors, yet a 
copy is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write today. 

Our Motto: From Grower 
2 : Direct to Consumer 
Trvemanxneg VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 

DEPT. 28, BABYLON. L.1..N.Y. 
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THE CHOICE AND CARE OF HOES 


ARDENING is much less difficult than in the days when 

the common hoe had to be depended upon for most cul- 

tural operations. Most of the backaches connected with garden 

making have been removed by the invention of various tools, 
among them several new forms of the hoe itself. 

There is the scuffle hoe, for example, which is now used by 
market gardeners everywhere and is just as suitable for home 
gardening operations. This hoe has a straight, flat blade and a 
long handle. It is pushed back and forth just under the surface 
of the ground, breaking up the earth crust and destroying all 
incipient weeds and grass. It can be used close to the rows, but 
must be handled with some care to keep from cutting off the 
outside plants. A garden maker can go over his vegetable plot 
with a scuffle hoe in half as much time as would be required 
with an ordinary hoe. 

Then there is the Warren hoe, which is triangular in shape 
with a sharp point at the bottom. This is a very useful tool 
in the hands of amateur garden makers who do not like to 
stoop over far enough to work with a trowel. Holes for set- 
ting out plants are readily made with a Warren hoe while the 
operator is in a standing position. This hoe can also be used 
to advantage in working around growing crops where there 
would not be room enough to handle a hoe of the ordinary 
type. 

The common hoe is not to be overlooked. There are places 
and times when it is almost indispensable. It is very impor- 
tant, however, that this hoe should be properly balanced, and 
any amateur who buys a hoe can well afford to give a little 
time to testing out the various samples before he makes a 
purchase. A hoe which feels just right in the hand can be used 
with much greater pleasure than one which for some reason 
does not have a satisfactory ‘‘feel.’’ 

It is also very important to keep the hoe sharp. Indeed, 
every garden maker ought to carry a file in his hip pocket for 
use on the hoe as well as on other garden tools, all of which 
work much better when they are sharp. If a hoe is allowed to 
get dull and rusty, the soil will adhere to it and the garden 
maker will find himself lifting twice as heavy a load as would 
be the case if the hoe blade were kept sharp and bright. 


A MEMOIR OF GERTRUDE JEKYLL 


“Gertrude Jekyll, a Memoir,’’ by Francis Jekyll. Published by the Book- 
shop Round Table, Northampton, Mass. Price $2.75. 
N 1929 the Massachusetts Horticultural Society gave the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor to Gertrude Jekyll 
with the comment that her writings probably had done more 
to popularize gardening than those of almost any other per- 
son. Miss Jekyll spent a long life in the making of gardens 
and in writing about them. It was felt when she passed away 
that an adequate review of her life was needed. It has come in 
this book by Francis Jekyll, with a foreword by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and an introduction by Agnes Jekyll. It is an inti- 
mate memoir, telling as much about her home life, her travels 
and her friends as about her gardens and her books. It will be 
read with interest and delight by those who wondered just 
what manner of woman Miss Jekyll was, and they will be 
glad for this picture of the human side of one who appears, 
to most Americans, at least, almost as a personality set apart 
from the ordinary affairs of life. 














Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 














PINK IRIS 


Aphrodite, tall, perfect form ........ $ 


Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 


Elizabeth Egelberg, very large ....... ° 
Lillian Toedt, deep rose ............ é 
ard, pink and yellow; exquisite .. . 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS BRheingauperle, large, orchid-pink .... .30 


Susan Bliss, tall and late ........... .25 


Scotch Plains, N. J. 


Set of 7 varieties $1.25 (Add postage) 











.30 
Dream, good pink variety ........... -20 
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A CYCLONE FENCE 


Adds Value, Beauty and Protection to 
Your Home 





Installed All Over New England 
Phone Somerset 3900 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


27 Kent Street, Somerville, Mass. 
74 Fountain Street, Providence, B. I. 





RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive published, 
4,640 different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, 
Liliums and Lupines, also a large 
selection of Herbaceous, Rock 
Plants and Shrubs seeds. Free on 


application to 
THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 








IRIS 


catalog free, de- 
scribing 300 best 
™ varieties with 11 
reproduced in 

= natural color. 
™= Also 50 Oriental 
Poppies. Lowest prices; we ship 
to every state. Now is the time 
to plant. Write today. 





National Iris Gardens 
Beaverton, Oregon 























Burpee’s 


‘Daffodils 


5 Bulbs forl0¢ 


A wonderful opportunity to get lovely 
Daffodils at a fraction of their usual 
cost and enjoy these Spring flowers in 
® your garden. Best large and medium 
we trumpet Daffodils mixed. All Bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom. Special offer: 
5 Bulbs (value 30c) for only 10¢; 
50 Bulbs $1.00; 100 Bulbs $2.00. 
All Bulbs sent postpaid. 
BURPEE’S FALL 
BULB BOOK FREE 
All about best Tulips, Daf- 
fodils, Hyacinths, Bluebells, 
® Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, 
® etc., for Fall planting. 


im W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. & 
796 Burpee Building 












GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





PHILADELPHIA 





America’s 
most com- 
plete line. 
Forthe 
Home Gar- 
den; Green- 
house; Nur- 
sery; and Park. Made in Sheet and 
Cast Zine; Copper; Aluminum; Com- 
position; Wood; and Paper. Regularly 
made in 23 styles and over 40 sizes. 


Write Dept. M—Cataloy Free 
W. A. Gogel Co., 908 Alvison Rd., Tolede, O. 





FLOWERS CUT RIGHT 
KEEP BRIGHT 


The Wilt-Less Cutter 


makes a clean slicing cut. 
It is perfectly safe. No 
danger of cut fingers. 


Only $1.00 Postpaid 


THE ULLMAN Co. 
Northampton Mass. 


“THE PLANT EMBRACE” 


It is a new garden implement. It em- 
braces and supports flowering and 
valuable plants. .. . Replaces sticks 
and strings. 
The Universal Plant Support 
THE PLANT EMBRACE COMPANY 
605 Sixth Avenue New York City 
POOL stone, frost- 
proof, no foun- 


dation necessary. Stock size 72 inches 
x 42 inches x 8 inches deep. Immediate 
shipment. Price at factory $27.50. Spe- 
cial sizes and shapes to order. 


EMERSON & NORRIS CO. 
BRIGHTON BOSTON, MASS. 








Varitex cast- 











FP 15 SASS IRIS 
Popular 

NAMED VARIETIES 
Including RAMESIS 

(Dykes’ Medal Winner) 

and MIDGARD 

All labeled and sent post- 

paid in U. S. for $3 


LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


135) SOUTH HYDRAULIC WICHITA KANSS 








HORS FORD’S 
REGAL PLANTS and BULBS 


Our Autumn Supplement lists special collections 
Perennials, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, and Spring Bulbs 
at average savings of from one-third to one-half. 


Send for YOUR COPY—Now! 


F.H- HORSFORD 


Box B__CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


THE AUTUMN DAFFODIL 


For great glorious flower-cups 
of richest golden yellow in 
September and October, plant 
bulbs of Sternbergia lutea now. 
Reasonably winter hardy. Six 
| for $1.00. Unique Bulb List. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 





DEPT. B 





VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 


(quality considered) in Large Quanti- 

ties can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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A BOOK ABOUT OLD ROSES 


RS. KEAYS’ adventures in discovering and collecting 
roses of past days are recounted to her readers with 
enthusiasm in ‘“‘Old Roses,’’* and her practical experience told 
freely makes a guide for those who plan to follow the same 
path. She says: 


Before we felt we had a right to speak out we grew whatever we had or 
could find. We visited every old garden we could reach and insinuate ourselves 
into. We studied in different libraries to learn what we had. We bought all 
the old books we could afford. We worried the wise rose-men for informa- 
tion; and for the sympathy and inspiring kindness of many American rosar- 
ians we are especially grateful. 

“What do you call old?’’ At the very outset of the work, 
that point must be defined. Certainly the age of the bush is 
not the test, for any rose may be propagated and new plants 
produced. Neither is the botanical tag of type or class entirely 
satisfactory in practice, although it influences the definition 
to a certain point. An arbitrary choice of date—the author 
wavered between 1870 and 1880—leads to difficulties with 
the tea groups. She finally settled the question for her own 
purposes’ by saying that old roses are those of type and class 
differing from hybrid teas, grown in gardens before 1880.” 

Old roses seem, historically, to fall into most convenient periods which run 
parallel with the periods of our country’s history. First, what we call the 
Colonial period, from the beginning of settlements to 1789; then, the Federal 
period, from 1789 to 1840; then the Great Forty Years, from 1840 to 1880 
—‘‘great’’ because it was during those years that the United States burgeoned 
out over the continent and masterly rose-culture startled an unsuspecting 
world. Each period has its queen. 

During the Colonial period we had almost exclusively June-blooming 
roses, the exceptions being a small group of Damask roses, which with par- 
ticular culture, bloomed more than once, and the Musk rose, which beginning 
late, bloomed until frost. The queen of the realm during this ‘time was a 
Centifolia, well named La Reine. 

In 1789 the United States become an entity, and the everblooming rose 
was brought to England from China. . . . All about these most sudden and 
spinning changes may be read with romantic interest in the old rose books; 
changes in roses woven into events of sailing ships and foreign colonies and 
Napoleonic wars. This became the China rose period, for the China roses 
influenced all rose-life; surely a change from June roses into one of highly 
pitched glory of ever-blooming roses. The queen was a Bourbon. 

During the Great Forty Years, 1840 to 1880, while our restless country 
developed the placer mine, the hard-rock miner, and Mark Twain, the illus- 
trious rose-men, led by Laffay, developed the hybrid perpetual type of rose, 
bringing another revolutionizing movement into the rose-world, as well as, 
in a more quiet way, breeding variety and charm into the class of tea roses. 
La Reine was a hybrid perpetual. 

With this introduction, the book goes on to narrate at 
length the stories of many roses, some famous, others half 
forgotten, that have found their ways into the garden at 
Creek Side—nearly 150 varieties in all. 

Finally come short but meaty chapters on ‘‘Libraries and 
rose books,” ‘‘Uses for old roses,’’ and ‘‘Collecting and record- 
ing.’ Among the suggestions for future collectors are the 
following: 

Learn enough rose botany to be able to make the distinction between 
classes. The old books you may consult pre-suppose a knowledge of 
the classes of roses. 

If you cannot have a plant, be satisfied with a sucker, a cutting, or a 
branch for budding. 

Do not assume that a rose you find afield is like one you already have at 
home. The chances are that it is different. 

Do not conclude that a Damask or Hybrid China is only a June-bloomer ~ 
because it blooms but once in the situation where you find it. It may 
prove to be a Perpetual when grown under better conditions. 

Before recording a description of the rose, it is generally best to have 
grown it through two blooming seasons. 


Whether one takes to collecting old roses, or only enjoys 
reading about them, this book has an appeal. It is the product 
of experience, is based on acquaintance with the records and 
the personages of the period in question, and is written with 
an informal charm that gives it life. 


*“‘Old Roses,’’ by Mrs. Frederick Love Keays. Published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price $3.00. 








Garden Novelty—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 
Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz fF Stained clase 
Sapphire. souere 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 








CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flewering cut flewers or ornamentals, 
Easy to grew in a cool greenhouse er conservatory. 
IMastrated catalog of the finest varieties, pet grown, named 


serts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
tien this adverti t 


“Longview” ™‘*=™ Crichton, Ala. 
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FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS... 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





7 Gorgeous ORIENTAL POPPIES, husk 
lants, different, named, labeled, prepaid, 

2.00. Irises, Peonies, Hybrid Daylilies, 

— R. V. Ashley Nursery, Battle Creek, 
ch. 





DAFFODILS—Selected European varieties 
—at foreign prices. Number limited. Gov- 
ernment inspection. Miss Mary McD. Beirne, 
Ashland, Virginia. 





ROCK GARDEN PLANTS; Herbs; rare 
Perennials. So. Warren Nurseries, Brim- 
field, Mass. 





GIANT NEW CROP: Darwin Tulips. As- 
sorted, $1 pe 100, $8 per 1,000. Get our 
flower list. H. BR. Gardens, Pemberton, N. J. 





BEGONIAS — Unusual Varieties. Green 
Tree Flower Gardens, 316 West Chew St., 
Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Superintendent or gardener: German hor- 
ticultural training; life practical, scientific 
experience in every phase of the profession, 
Successful record with leading nurseries 
and private estates. Expert’ grower all 
choice plants, flowers, fruits, vegetables, in 
greenhouses and outside; all landscape 
work, laying out new, renovating old place, 
Knowledge of live stock, farm crops, eco- 
nomical upkeep of esiate. Trustwurtay. 
Married. H. P. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates, 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of ‘“‘Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Life —eeene greenhouses, 
trees, lawns, etc. arried, no children, 
age 49, American born. Can take full charge. 
References. S. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Life experience indoor and out. 
English training, middle aged, desires posi- 
tion on small estate. F. D. C., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Norwegian, many years experi- 
ience care of lawns, shrubs, flowers, fruit 
trees, vegetables, general work. Best of 
references. W. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Life experience flowers, greenhouses, vege- 
tables, fruit, rock gardens and live stock. 
Best of references. E. M. A., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-estate superintendent desires po- 
sition. Thoroughly experienced in landscap- 
ing, greenhouses, flowers, pools and rock 
garden. Also fruit and vegetables under 
glass and outside. Efficient and dependable, 
capable of entire charge. Danish, 39 years 
of age, married, one child. Excellent refer- 
ences. K. L. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man: English, life 
experience in all branches of gardening, 
inside or out, fruit, flowers and vegetables. 
Married, no children. Thoroughly under- 
stands the upkeep of an estate. Best of 
references. L. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted by experienced farm man- 
ager. 50 years old, married, one child. Grad- 
uate of Agricultural College. Good mechanic, 
competent to manage large estate, growing 
farm crops and all live stock. Care of lawns, 
shrubbery, gardens and orchards. D. ©., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted by experienced grower of 
cut flowers and potted plants, including 
roses and orchids, fruit and vegetables un- 
der glass. Able to make up floral designs. 
Also has good knowledge of outside garden. 
English origin, now an American citizen. 
Single. Excellent references. J. Wh., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





